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SOME SECONDARY EVIDENCES. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


In Volume VI of the Proceedings we passed lightly over 
many incidents which might have received more attention 
than they actually did. It was important, first, that we 
should lay the evidential stress on incidents whose character 
stood out clear against doubt, and second, that we should 
not press the supernormal too urgently where the facts might 
appear debatable. In the present article I wish to examine 
some of these instances which I may call secondary evidence 
and which really have more weight in the problem than I 
gave them. There was no time, and it was not the place, 
to lay down the principles which determined evidence in 
the discussion, and we could but turn attention to those in- 
cidents which indicated their own character without too 
much explanation. But there is no reason why we should 
not now take up the phenomena that were slurred over 
when respecting the prudences of the problem. 

There is no hard and fast rule distinguishing evidence 
in any problem. An incident may be excellent evidence in 
one situation and not evidence at all in another. For in- 
stance, the loving cup on a black ebony stand in his library, 
mentioned by Professor James, would have been a fairly 
forceful piece of evidence, if the possibility that it had been 
mentioned in the newspapers had not been a fact. The 
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name, the loving cup, an ebony stand and a library are not 
necessary associations in many cases and could not easily 
be treated as casually related. But in this instance the pub- 
lic reputation of the man and the increased liabilities of news- 
paper mention were the circumstances that deprived the in- 
cident of its force. But even if Professor James had not 
been a well known character, the fact that he had lived 
within a stone’s throw of Mrs. Chenoweth and that he had 
once had a sitting with her is a circumstance of weight in 
measuring evidence. Mere space relations will affect the 
liabilities of casual knowledge on the part of a psychic and 
this wholly apart from considerations of fraud. Had Pro- 
fessor James lived in California and yet been as public a 
character as he was, the little things that would prove iden- 
tity would not easily come to any psychic living at the 
other end of the continent. We are safe in supposing that 
distance diminished the liabilities of casual information. But 
the proximity of the man and his labors to the home of the 
psychic exposed his life to the casual gossip of the neighbor- 
hood, or at least to that suspicion of the critic who wants to 
escape admitting facts, even tho our modern civilization 
establishes well marked social divisions that largely exclude 
the chances of such information. Then in this age the news- 
papers, books, the telephone, and the telegraph increase the 
opportunities for casual and otherwise acquired knowledge 
so enormously that it is much more difficult to have evi- 
dential situations than it was in the middle ages or in an- 
tiquity when no such resources were present. Hence the 
rules of evidence cannot be fixed for all incidents, except in 
the most general way. And these rules will be for inci- 
dents that stand out clearly from an environment that might 
otherwise disqualify them. Between the extremes of indis- 
putable evidence of the supernormal and indisputable evi- 
dence of previous knowledge on the part of the medium 
there lies a territory in which the facts will shade into one 
or the other type by indistinguishable degrees. It is in this 
territory that we wish to conduct some explorations, and 
to single out incidents which really have no mean value as 
evidence, but which depend more upon my own judgment 
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of the facts than upon situations that would protect them 
apart from the judgment. This is the reason for calling 
them secondary evidence. 


The first passage which I shall quote is from George Pel- 
ham, who had been the communicator to convert Dr. Hodg- 
son scientifically to the belief in spirit return. It was the 
first sitting after the previous year’s work and the interesting 
passage followed some general remarks @ propos of the re- 
sumption of the work. These were with reference to Pro- 
fessor James. The sitting followed his death by one month. 
[Cf. Proceedings Am. $. P. R., Vol. VI, pp. 138-139. ] 


“ Hodgson is busy preparing conditions for our new experi- 
menter at this work. It looks easy now but we can tell nothing 
sure until some effort has been made. Allow me to send James’ 
greetings to you and he has asked me to tell you that it will be 
his pleasure to do all he can to make his records complete and 
clear. 

(Give him my greetings and I shall be patient.) 

It was not a surprise to us when he came but to him and 
when he found it was all over his first interest was in regard 
to this expression. He is very careful and is trying to hold his 
energy until the time is perfectly evident as the best time. It is 
good to see you again and the summer has made somewhat of a 
hole in your stack of work, but it has piled up some new work, 
so you are no farther ahead. 

(That’s correct.) 

But the world waits for an expression now as never: before and 
if it is possible we will make our dash for liberty and settle some 
of these misunderstood problems. 

I think I am always tempted to recall some of my own past 
every time. |! return for I can never quite recover from the awful 
grilling which Hodgson gave me after my most respectable ana 
sudden departure. You are not such a fiend as he was or we 
would all be in the deep, deep sea. 

(Thank you.) 

You get the evidence just the same and we:are not so dis- 
tressed. ‘The sittings with you are so much pleasanter, so much 
more social. Hodgson says that will do. He wants to hear no 
more of such soft compliments. 

(I understand.) 

It is perfectly true just the same. 

(I learned my lesson from him and what he said afterward.) 

Yes, he is all right and he saw after he got the light but a 
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minute before and unlike some people he placed a guide post 
telling which way not to go.” 


The note that I appended to this passage was the follow- 
ing, made with reference to the main incident. 


“The reference to the ‘ grilling’ which Hodgson gave the 
communicator represents knowledge which Mrs. C. did not have 
as a fact, as she had never read Dr. Hodgson’s Report, but it was 
public property and the incident here has to be discounted on 
that ground. His sudden death was probably not known to Mrs. 
C., but that too was public property.” 


In any attempt to consider the reference to the “ grilling” 
which Hodgson gave the communicator, as primary evidence, 
we have to reckon with three situations. First, the public 
belief that mediums are searching for information all the 
time; second that the information was accessible in published 
records, and third, that the statements of mediums cannot 
be accepted as regards their ignorance of various facts. I 
say nothing of a fourth consideration; namely, that casual 
information might have come to the medium and emerged 
from subliminal depth, without implying any blame for the 
result. These concessions, however, are made far more as a 
present to the sceptic than as a right which he may claim. 
In efforts at his conversion much may be conceded that I 
would not admit to be obligatory in scientific work. When 
that type of mind has the confidence of the community it may 
be well to silence him when you can and not give him a 
chance to evade the issue by urging evidence that he would 
regard as weak, tho we might regard it as safe. Besides, the 
actual fact that Dr. Hodgson’s Report on the Piper case 
had been published and was accessible to all who cared to 
see what it said produced a situation in which information 
might be obtained when desired, and this situation offers the 
resolutely incredulous person an opportunity to present ob- 
jections without making personal investigations; and this 
type of mind is quite wont to rely on a priori criticism rather 
than empirical or personal investigations. But in estimat- 
ing primary evidence we need have no quarrel with such 
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minds. We may give them all the rope they desire and still 
conduct the case on their own grounds. This was what I 
was doing in that volume. I was taking no chances with 
that type of mind. I did not even avail myself of the fact 
that the published Report would have to have been read 
and studied with the utmost care and critical acumen in re- 
gard to the theory of spirit communication even to have 
surmised such a view of the treatment measured out to G. P. 
It is at most only a casual statement in the Report, and in- 
deed I do not know that any statement on the point is to be 
found in it. I merely know that a critical student of the 
phenomena might possibly infer as much from the general 
nature of Dr. Hodgson’s discussion of the difficulties of cum- 
municating and the general method of treating communica- 
tors. No reference to “ grilling”’’ occurs in it, tho such a 
thing might possibly be inferrible from the general spirit 
of the volume and the nagging which Dr. Hodgson gave 
some of the communicators. 

Then the question arises, whether we can trust the state- 
ment of Mrs. Chenoweth that she never saw any of these 
Reports. It is the habit of the Philistine to insist that we 
must not accept the testimony of mediums. This is all 
very well for certain types. But you cannot make a univer- 
sal statement here, and short of the truth of a universal 
statement you must make personal investigations into the 
individual case before being so dogmatic, and that process 
the sceptic carefully avoids. Now Mrs. Chenoweth states 
that she has never seen Dr. Hodgson’s work on the Piper 
case; and from what I know of the lady her word is as 
good or better than half the sceptics’, whose prejudices and 
want of humor make their statements just as dubious as 
they can suppose those of Mrs. Chenoweth to be. I merely 
found that what Mrs. Chenoweth said about the matter is 
supported by what I found by investigation to be true, apart 
from any testimony on her part; namely, that, besides not 
having time or inclination to read generally on the subject 
at all, she was not in the environment that made it an in- 
terest to read or study such works. 

Now I may say that any man who has made the slightest 
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investigation into the life and habits of Mrs. Chenoweth will 
find that his a priori fears and prejudices will vanish lke 
the morning mist before the sun. He has usually formed his 
ideas of this subject from the newspapers and the clubs, both 
of them sources of little more than lies, even when founded 
onatruth! He conjures up an imaginary situation from the 
stories that he has heard and nothing will do but to satisfy 
his prejudices to convert him. In most cases he is not 
worth converting and when he is converted he is far more 
rash than the man whom he regards as credulous. Professor 
Barrett tells the story somewhere that he knew a man who 
ridiculed the experiments of the Society to prove telepathy 
and regarded them as all humbug and fraud. But the man 
happened to witness one of the performances of the Zancigs, 
and came away an enthusiastic convert to telepathy. It is 
ever the same with the most obstreperous sceptics. They 
are so sure without investigation that they knew all about 
it, that, when they try it and find the simplicity of their illu- 
sions, they rush to the opposite extreme. It is only their 
indolence or the cowardly fear of making personal investi- 
gations that enables them to hold out against conviction. 
My experience with such mediums as I would work with 
at all has been that they are quite as anxious to know the 
truth as the sceptic, perhaps more so, and I have found them 
ready to prevent my being deceived in the estimation of the 
work done by them. This has been especially true of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. She has offered information at various points, 
for the purpose of discrediting anything that might happen 
to come through her on a special subject. That is apparent 
in the statement of her knowledge of Professor James, where 
some of her “ knowledge” was wrong. Examination of her, 
at times when she did not know from my conversation what 
I was after, showed her spontaneous and frank and revealed 
ignorance where it was desirable to know whether she was 
ignorant or not. In fact, the slightest personal investigation 
into her character and habits will find her statements per- 
fectly reliable, unless for weaknesses of memory, where we 
are all exposed. 

But I shall not rely upon any such apologies for the case 
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or for her statements. They are simply a vantage ground to 
which we may retire at any time for imposing personal ob- 
ligations upon the sceptic, and that is all that I have in mind 
when discussing the matter here. I shall not pay any de- 
ference whatever to either believer or sceptic who does not 
investigate personally and for a long time. It is too late 
to rest idly upon the talk of clubs and newspapers and the 
general illusions of the public. ‘They are now on the defens- 
ive and it is not necessary to accord them any respect in this 
work. Yet I may grant the sceptic’s claim here and set 
aside all reliance upon the statements of Mrs. Chenoweth 
about her ignorance of the Reports and assume for the sake 
of argument that she has read them. On that hypothesis and 
the resources of the subconscious we should get something 
much different from what we do get. The personal touch in 
George Pelham’s way of looking at the facts and the correct 
and apt humor of having Hodgson reproach him for his “ soft 
compliments” are not a natural part of subliminal repro- 
ductions from reading, but the natural play of personality 
foreign to the mind and memory of Mrs. Chenoweth. Be- 
sides, tho I conceded that the “ grilling ” might be inferrible 
from the Reports, it is not on the surface of them. It is by 
far the least striking feature of the records. What Dr. 
Hodgson laid stress on in them was the facts and the psycho- 
logical play, and very few even of the critical students would 
remark the “ grilling,” and then they would not remark it un- 
less they had thought long and deeply on the difficulties of 
communicating. Add to this the fact that Mrs. Chenoweth 
did not know the manner of George Pelham’s death, and 
allusion to this in the right connection in the midst of matter 
that might otherwise be suspected must have its weight in 
protecting the whole passage. 

How much more the protection if Mrs. Chenoweth has 
not seen the record at all! And the reader may just as well 
assume that fact. I discounted the incidents only as an 
ad hominem concession to people whose silence has to be pur- 
chased at their own prices and not at all on the ground of 
any doubts about the facts. I had taken no risks in the 
investigation of Mrs. Chenoweth from the start and would 
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trust her word implicitly after making that investigation, 
save where liabilities of forgetfulness might occur, and these 
are not likely to occur in regard to any such matters as the 
record under consideration. 

But assuming, as I do, that she did not see these records 
at all, we have excellent secondary evidence. The right 
persons and the right incidents are given and the whole 
compact set of ideas is such as to be past guessing. There 
is no chance coincidence and no guessing in them. They 
must, then, be either fraud or subliminal reproduction, and 
assuming that the evidence is satisfactory for the truthful- 
ness of her statement that she has not seen these records, 
both of these hypotheses are thrown out of court. 

Such a conclusion is well confirmed by the first part of this 
message which buries some interesting, tho refined, points. 
If Mrs. Chenoweth knew a small part of what the critic 
supposes about Professor James, and wished to perpetrate 
fraud, what is the use of this psychological machinery about 
Hodgson’s preparations for his communicating? What is 
the use of saying that they can tell nothing “ until some effort 
has been made?” The subconscious supposedly knows what 
it can do. It has the information, why not begin to deliver 
it? All that we eventually received was supposedly there, or 
enough to begin the work on, and with the supposed skill of 
that hard worked faculty it should have been easy to proceed. 

If we had obtained nothing supernormal in the whole re- 
cord, it might be easy to reply to this way of arguing, by 
saying that it was only a device to gain time and multiply 
sittings. But that easy resource is removed by the fact 
that facts enough came where it was impossible to have ob- 
tained them normally, and you can assign similar limita- 
tions to the subconscious only by admitting that all communi- 
cators are not equally qualified to do well. Experience, as 
a fact, has demonstrated this. The sequel, too, of the efforts 
by Professor James afforded a new example of just this fact. 
The effort proves that he was not a good communicator. 

What again of the expression, ‘It was no surprise to us 
when he came,’ as that implies some expectations on their 
part, and indeed earlier his death had been predicted through 
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Mrs. Chenoweth, so that, tho we may interpret this as due 
to a subliminal recollection of the fact, it does not account 
for the peculiar statement that he is “ holding his energy ” 
for his work when it seems best to try it. This represents 
an idea which has never manifested itself in the normal 
conversation of Mrs. Chenoweth on this subject, but is char- 
acteristic of what is taught in records of Mrs. Piper and Mrs. 
Smead, which Mrs. Chenoweth has not seen. 

All this defense, however, is made in the light of the 
proved supernormal by Mrs. Chenoweth. It would be quite 
otherwise, if we had no other or better evidence of the super- 
normal. The critic’s hypotheses would then derive more 
force. We could more plausibly and more justifiably plead 
the possibility of fraud or subliminal reproduction, but the 
proven capacity to present supernormal information in rich 
quantities makes it poor economy and a waste of energy to 
try normal methods, especially as the results show complete 
failure on the hypothesis of them! 

I do not question the influence of the subconscious on the 
whole of the present passage. The word “expression” for 
communication is an evidence of its presence, as all com- 
municators alike use it and Mrs. Chenoweth in her normal 
life, having probably borrowed the term from her trance life, 
uses the same term for this idea. I doubt not that I would 
find other terms like it, if I had sufficient access to her 
use of language, so that I am quite willing to concede all 
the coloring from the subconscious you like, provided we 
have evidence that the transcendental stimulus is there and 
interjects some of its ideas into the subliminal stream of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. 

I have dwelt at considerable length on this passage, 
partly because it was in the first sitting of the season, but 
mainly because it gave me the chance to say many things 
about the situation which I shall not repeat in later discus- 
sions. I refer, of course, to the policy which I adopt to- 
ward the sceptic. While I respect his position as a man 
who wishes to be converted, I do not respect it if he merely 
wishes to defend himself againt conversion. It is then that 
he assumes obligations to investigate personally, and scien- 
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tific work does not oblige us to make concessions to minds 
that will not investigate. Their a priori arrogance has been 
sufficiently exposed to discredit their methods and we may 
proceed as if such persons did not exist. This position I 
wished to make clear, as it would explain the attitude that 
I take and mean to take in the future regarding such inci- 
dents as I have discussed. 

In the same sitting an interesting passage about his 
ideas came that should be noticed. It came in the personality 
of Dr. Hodgson. 


“T did not think when you were here in the spring that the 
next time you came I would have William with me. He is very 
happy and confident. Chaffed me a good bit on my inability 
to talk definitely to him and insists that with the conscious life as 
he is enjoying, he can make a better showing than I did.” [loc. 
cit. p. 141.] 


I made no note whatever on this passage. Mrs. Chenow- 
eth had seen Professor James’ Report on the “ Hodgson Con- 
trol.” Her part in the Thompson case led me to let her see 
that volume of Proceedings and his Report was included in it. 
She says she only took glimpses at it, being more inter- 
ested in her own work, the first published in detail. But 
we may assume that she could either see for herself the im- 
perfections of the Hodgson record or have seen or inferred 
its character from statements of Professor James. Hence I 
could not make a special point about the nature of his record 
as indicated here. But there is a touch in the message that 
is not obtainable in his Report and that very few know 
anything about in the life and conceptions of Professor James. 
It is the reference to his conscious life that he is now enjoying. 
Ordinarily this expression might not elicit attention, tho it is 
superfluous to use the term ordinarily. But it is not super- 
fluous in reference to Professor James. It defines or implies 
a view which was not on the surface of his thinking often and 
was not suggested in his Report. The thought is taken up 
before the end of the sitting and I shall quote that before 
making further comments. 





-_— —_we 
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‘He is happy to find that the life is clear and livable, not a 
phantom existence as he sometmes thought. You remember 
the suggestion of shadows on the brain, aura, pantomimes, some 
such weird expressions of a past existence unreal and unnatural. 


You must recall the conversation when these doubts were in his 
mind. 


(Yes.) [Said to encourage communicator, not to verify state- 
ment. | 


He has referred to it several times since he came here. It 


was after I had made such havoc of my identity.” [loc. cit. p. 
144.] 


Here again is the indication that he found the life a “ con- 
scious’ one and that he had rather feared it was some sort 
of “ phantom existence’ whatever that might mean. Pro- 
fessor James had curious difficulties on the problem of sur- 
vival. ‘These are betrayed in his reference to certain alterna- 
tives to the spiritistic hypothesis. One of them was the “ cos- 
mic reservoir ”’ theory, in which he seemed to think it possible 
that human memories might be stamped on the cosmic ether 
and come to us in these sporadic and fragmentary forms 
that went for communications with the dead. It did not oc- 
cur to him that such a theory could not possibly be an alter- 
native or rival of spiritism, or that it might be identical with 
it. If personality survives as a memory in the ether and 
can be aroused into activity by any means whatever we have 
as much survival as we have existence now. We are only 
“light sparkles floating in the ether of Deity,” on that 
theory, to use an expression of Carlyle’s. He ought to have 
had no perplexity with such a possible view, but he was evi- 
dently captivated by words whose latent meaning he did 
not examine, and many another thinker has been guilty of 
the same illusion. But it gave rise to the idea of a phantom 
existence of some kind, tho I was never able to give any such 
expression a meaning, unless it was identical with the sur- 
vival of personality, in which case it would only be a queer 
expression for the same thing. There were a few expres- 
sions in that Report which bore upon his view, but nothing 
like what is indicated here. Mrs. Chenoweth would not 
easily get these ideas from anything said in that Report. It 
would require a more intimate knowledge of his ideas, not 
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expressed there and not at all seen by Mrs. Chenoweth, to 
describle, or rather hint at them, as is done here. 

The meaning of the peculiar views ascribed to him in 
this and the previous passage quoted must be found in a view 
expressed in his Ingersoll lecture. He delivered one of those 
lectures in Harvard University and the burden of it was a 
reply to objections to immortality without directly defending 
the belief. The main point in his assertion of its possibility 
was based on the supposition of the transmission theory. By 
this he meant that consciousness might be transmitted to an- 
other subject. He could not but think of consciousness as a 
function of the physical organism and by ordinary laws per- 
ishable. But he tried to conceive it as transmitted to an- 
other subject of some kind and thus retaining the personal 
characteristics which it manifested in physical life. Now 
what could have suggested such a view to Professor James? 

The view was extremely original and perhaps had never 
occurred to anyone else before. It, in fact, would not be a 
natural possibility to most people who know their science 
properly. But it came in his case from his knowledge of a 
fundamental law in physics. Here we have the transmission 
of motion from one subject to another, or object to another, 
to adopt that phrase. I strike a billiard ball. This ball 
strikes a second one and imparts its own motion to it, in nor- 
mal conditions stopping itself. Measurement shows that the 
resultant motion is the same in kind and quantity as the ante- 
cedent motion. It is an illustration of the law of conserva- 
tion. Professor James simply asked whether the same law 
might not apply to consciousness. He wondered if it might 
not be transmitted and preserved from the physical body to 
some other form of energy. He conceived that existence 
must be unreal or phantasmal without this embodiment and 
seized the mechanical analogy, perhaps as an ad hominem 
argument, to suggest a possibility not thought of before. 

But he did not reckon with his host in such an appeal. 
The transmission of motion does not involve the retention of 
identity in the resultant. The motion in the antecedent ball 
is split up into all sorts of effects in the second ball, if it be 
different in kind from the antecedent. Only when the subject 
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to which the motion is transmitted is identical in kind with 
the subject transmitting do we find any similarity or identity 
in the effect. It is split up into several types of motion or 
effect. In other words, motion is divisible, just as matter is. 
This is a well known law of mechanics, and it is inconsistent 
with the preservation of personal identity. Besides, Pro- 
fessor James seems not to have thought of the problem which 
Lotze indicates: namely, that in mechanics it may not be 
“transmission ” of motion that is involved, but the imstignation 
of it in the second subject, while the law of reaction implies 
the destruction of it in the antecedent. I do not refer to 
this possibility suggested by Lotze to indorse it, nor do I 
think that Lotze indorsed it for more than indicating our 
ignorance of just what takes place when one object moves 
another. The ‘ transmission” of the motion seems a reason- 
able hypothesis, but it does not escape the limitations which 
Lotze’s statement indicates. In any case its identity is not 
preserved, nor does the application of the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy to it imply this preservation of identity. 
That doctrine does not assert or imply the qualitative, but 
only the quantitative identity of the transmitted motion 
while it is essential to preserved personality that qualitative 
identity should remain intact. 

I have dwelt on the view of Professor James and its limi- 
tations only to show what he felt to be the last resource for 
defending the possibility of survival, and as functional ac- 
tivity of the organism resulted in sensory phantasms, it may 
have been natural for him to suppose that the sensory phan- 
tasmagoria of mind in some way reflected themselves from 
the activity of the ether or the Absolute: for he appreciated 
the monistic position when he placed pluralism in opposi- 
tion to it, and in fact would probably not have thought of 
pluralism but for the strength of monism. It was a part of 
his mental structure to think of the problem as indicated, 
and we can well understand the expressions in the communi- 
cations attributed to him. He would naturally feel surprised 
that his views had not conceived the situation as it was found 
to be in fact. To have brought this out would have re- 
quired more knowledge than Mrs. Chenoweth has either of 
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philosophy or of the specific views of Professor James. She 
knew nothing of his ideas beyond what casual glimpses 
of his Report gave. She could not have gathered from it 
the views that would make the statements fit in with views 
expressed elsewhere and not seen by her at all. As my note 
said: “It is conceivable that his own Report might suggest 
it,” but this suggestion would only come to a mind better 
equipped with philosophical ideas than Mrs. Chenoweth’s, 
and also with some knowledge of his other statements. 

It is a point of some interest to see the statement put 
into the mouth of Dr. Hodgson: for he knew when living 
what the view of Professor James was. It is very probable 
that G. P. knew nothing about it, and I have no doubt that 
Dr. Hodgson and Professor James discussed the problem in 
their conversations. At least Dr. Hodgson was fimilar with 
his view, and it is quite natural to see the statement that 
James had referred to his view several times after passing. 
‘The whole implication of it is that a matter now became a 
clear and intelligible fact which before had seemed incon- 
ceivable, and inconceivable for him on other than the usual 
grounds. 

The passage, therefore contains evidential hints, but they 
require such an explanation as I have given in order to bring 
them out, and even then they do not appear clear enough 
to make more than the point of consistency with what we 
should expect of a spiritistic hypothesis, rather than prov- 
ing it or even helping to prove it. But it is one of those 
things that have much interest after we have once secured 
adequate evidence for sustaining the theory independently. 

I have presented and discussed the parts of the passage 
less evidential, tho containing the conceptions that were the 
most characteristic of Professor James. Between the two 
that have been quoted there is much that is more evidential. 
In all of it, however, we find that disappointing coalescence 
of the medium’s and the communicator’s mind that prevents 
one from saying, ‘ Here is undoubtedly Hodgson’s statement 
and here is undoubtedly the subconscious.’ You can only feel 
convinced that the communicator is there influencing the re- 
sult, with “the will to communicate ” to use a phrase of Pro- 
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fessor James own in his Report, but not with the definite 
expression that stands out clear and unmistakable like a 
living personality. But we must remember that a living 
personality presents much more than his statements in evi- 
dence. ‘The whole physical reality is there, and we have 
only to remind ourselves of those cases of annonymous writ- 
ing and the mistaken judgments of identity on the part of 
critics—George Eliot, for instance—to see why we cannot 
select unerringly the elements that belong to each of the 
personalities that make up the well articulated whole in the 
messages. It is like a composite picture. We require to 
know well the persons represented, to detect the individuals 
in it, and even then we cannot go beyond the one or two 
that dominate it. Here in these messages no one could 
possibly detect what I can see without a more or less intimate 
knowledge of the minds of Professor James and Dr. Hodgson 
as well as that of Mrs. Chenoweth. ‘The three personalities 
coalesce in the result, just as half a dozen people might be 
represented in a sentence of a lecturer without any discovery 
on the part of the auditors. I remember one passage in a 
work of my own in which I could pick out phrases and con- 
ceptions that came from De Quincey’s Confessions of an 
Opium Eater, Milton’s Paradise Lost and another poem of his - 
that I have forgotten, Young’s Night Thoughts, certainly the 
melancholy mood of Hervey’s Meditations, and possibly others 
whom I do not recall, and all inextricably interwoven with 
my own thoughts and actual experiences in different periods 
of my life and different localities of this country, making a 
single picture whose complexity no one but myself might 
recognize unless familiar with the personalities involved. 

I say nothing of the realism in the references to what 
went on with the parties on “the other side,” tho a strong 
point can be made of that. It is exceedingly pertinent to put 
many of these statements into the mouth of Dr. Hodgson. 
It was with him that Professor James talked over these prob- 
lems and nothing would be more natural that to bring them 
up with his changed point of view and in the interval of prep- 
aration for communicating Dr. Hodgson might be the agent 
in opening them up. The scene is a perfectly recognizable 
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one, and in all these communications we find this point of 
view with its incidents emerging from the theater of another 
world. They give it a realism that secondary personality, 
as we usually know it, cannot consistently imitate. 

In confirmation of the interpretation I have given of the 
passages quoted I may refer to another which, in fact, is little 
less than remarkable. At the very first effort of Professor 
James to communicate, which was just two days later than the 
sitting quoted, he began with a reference to the ideas I have 
mentioned. I quote the passage. 


“TI cannot lose consciousness. Life is communicable. I still 
exist as an individual with power to recall the past and I do not 
desire to question how or why just yet but to keep my hold on 
the opportunity until I am convinced of the possibility of defi- 
nite communications.” 


[It is the word “ communicable’ that excites interest. I 
made no note on it when the record was published. Indeed I 
did not discover its possible significance until long after the 
volume saw the light. I noted the possible connection be- 
tween the reference to life here and at the first sitting where 
he purported to communicate through Mr. Smead, but it did 
not occur to me that the word “ communicable” might have 
a very significant meaning. It is unusual and unnatural in 
this connection and I treated it as an anomalous expression 
without special meaning. But the moment that I caught a 
possible reference to the “transmission theory ” of survival 
which he had suggested in his Ingersoll Lecture, I saw that 
I had a characteristic conception in spite of the apparent 
absurdity of the language. Here was an attempt to speak 
of survival in terms of the conception that he had entertained 
in life, and the expression was as unusual as it was in his 
theory. No one else could use the term and make sense with 
his past. It was interesting to remark, too, the statement 
that he did not intend to “question how or why,” since 
this was still preserving the open mind which he had when 
he proposed his “transmission theory.” He had no more 
conception of how it was possible than he had when living, 
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and the natural conception of transmissibility came forward 
to reveal what was passing through his mind as the only an- 
alogy which had made survival conceivable to him when liv- 
ing. 

Mrs. Chenoweth had not seen the published lecture and 
could not become familiar with his conception otherwise. 
He nowhere else alluded to it, as if it had been a merely pass- 
ing idea when he wrote the lecture, tho, in fact, it was a fund- 
mental conception to him. 

At another sitting Professor James, alluding to the com- 
munications of Dr. Hodgson, said: “ His record was dis- 
torted and much of the uncertainty was due to the adverse 
element of previous acquaintance and constant mismanage- 
ment of sittings.” [Joc. cit. p. 155. ] 

My note on the message was the following: “ This is a 
very characteristic allusion to Dr. Hodgson’s record and the 
explanation of the distortion is pertinent. Whether it could 
be the subconscious result of what Mrs. C. saw in his Re- 
port cannot be determined.” 

This note had reference to the communicator’s state- 
ment about the previous acquaintance of Dr. Hodgson with 
Mrs. Piper as a factor affecting his evidence, a circumstance 
noted in Professor James’ Report, so that even the glimpse 
which Mrs. Chenoweth had may have revealed it to her, 
and, even if she had not seen it, she knows enough of evi- 
dence to make this remark after knowing how long Dr. 
Hodgson had been acquainted with Mrs. Piper. But she 
did not know anything whatever about the mismanagement 
of the sittings. This was a fact and a very important fact 
in the case. Now it is the interweaving of this fact with the 
other that makes the short message significant and also to 
a large extent, if not altogether, removes the cloud of doubt 
over the source of the statement which subliminal processes 
might explain. The record is full of this type of messages 
and it would have made the discussion too long to bring them 
out in detail. The little passage is fraught with suggestions 
of identity. The summary of the chief points in the record 
which he had to examine and publish could not be excelled 
and it would have required a more intimate knowledge of its 
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contents than Mrs. Chenoweth possessed to select the cru- 
cial elements and summarize them in this way. 

Two days later he referred to the place where we were 
holding the experiments as the “séance room,” the term 
“ séance ” being more characteristic of Professor James than 
of Mrs. Chenoweth, who, of course, is familiar with the word 
but never used it in her normal state, to my knowledge. 
There was at the same time a characteristic indication of in- 
difference to the newspaper stories of his promised return, 
while Mrs. Chenoweth felt quite differently about them. But 
Wwe cannot separate from the possible subconscious in any- 
thing here except in the word “séance.” Jennie P., one of 
the controls, uses the term, but she claims to be French. 

There was another characteristic expression that came 
from him which I did not indicate in my notes. In one of 
the earlier sittings [loc. cit. p. 182] Jennie P. acting as con- 
trol, he said: “Iama real person with real faculties and I 
desire to speak as a real man and not as a fleck of consci- 
ousness floating in space.” This last part of the statement, 
“a fleck of consciousness floating in space” exactly ex- 
presses one of the difficulties he had with the possibility of 
survival. He could not see how any satisfactory reality 
could attach to spaceless points of energy. He had known 
enough of Leibnizianism and Kanto-Hegelianism to under- 
stand at least their apparent abstraction of space for a soul 
and seemed to think or accept that some such conception as 
a center of consciousness floating in space was all that could 
be assumed or believed possible of a soul. He determinately 
rejected the “soul psychology ” and would have none of the 
word in his system, and hence his “transmission theory,” 
consciousness being a spaceless form of energy, a “ fleck”’ 
floating in space. Mrs. Chenoweth had no inkling of this 
view and could not have obtained it without a most intimate 
knowledge of his writings, none of which had she seen 
except a few essays not bearing on this problem. How 
far the idea could be inferred from his Report which she had 
glanced at can be determined by any one for himself. Its 
intimate relation to his intellectual structure is not to be 
found in that Report and one would have to be very familiar 
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with philosophic concepts, which Mrs. Chenoweth is not, 
in order to weave in this expression so appropriately. Jennie 
P.’s immediate remark after the message, that “ all these sup- 
posings are Greek to me,” indicates rather clearly that I got 
only a fragment of what was in his mind when he sent the 
message to her. “ Supposings ” was ‘her term for hypotheses, 
as James would have it in mind when referring to a “ fleck 
of consciousness floating in space.” 

After referring to the articles of food which he liked best 
he seemed to realize the way the matter would be looked 
at and immediately took up the topic in the following manner: 


“T can see the headlines in the newspapers now, if this were 
given out, but if I had said I had broken bread with the Saviour 
r Saint Paul there would have been many who would have be- 


lieved it the part of the life of a man of my reputation in my 
new sphere. 


(Good.) 


How stupid and insane the world always appears en masse 
to the thinking and studious brain.” 


The tone of this is so near the ideas which Mrs. Chen- 
oweth holds regarding the triviality of messages, that I 
could not and cannot assure myself of its exemption from 
the suspicion of a subliminal source. I made no comment 
on the passage in the Proceedings, but in spite of its danger- 
ous proximity to subliminal explanation, it represents so char- 
acteristic a sense of humor and is so like the manner in which 
Professor James would speak of the subject that I am sure 
that explanation is just as possible as any other, especially 
when we note that the term “en masse” is decidedly 
Jamesian and not at all characteristic of Mrs. Chenoweth. 

At a later date, after discussing the trance theory of the 
mental condition of the communicator, Professor James 
launched out into the following: 


“Tt does not seem the least strange to discuss these things 
with you. I believe with you that the moral and ethical develop- 
ment of the world hangs on this spiritual knowledge. 


(Good.) 


It becomes an incentive for righteousness in its best and 
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truest sense and makes the brotherhood of humanity a real and 
dominant note in the progress of civilization. Heretofore the 
world has risen to new power on the neck of its fallen brothers 
which at best is but volcanic progress. 

(Yes, we want pacific movements to bring the world to its 
unity and sense of brotherhood.) 

[Professor James was interested in the movement for the 


world’s peace and I made this statement to see what the reac- 
tion would be.] 


The emerging of one peak from the tumultous sea of distress 
which sinks another portion of the fair land is not drawing the 
world to God. 

(No, we should have universal peace for that.) 

It can never come until men learn the truth of immortality. 
The struggle for the present day power is so tantalizingly uni- 
versal. I am philosophizing, but my soul is optimistic, even if 
my word has a touch of the pessimist.” [Joc. cit. pp. 294-295. ] 


I made absolutely no note on this passage, in spite of 
its characteristic nature. It is the humanitarian interest 
of Mrs. Chenoweth that made it necessary not to press this 
passage as evidential in the first degree. It is not so by any 
means, even if it did not express the actual sympathies of 
Mrs. Chenoweth, but there are two or three things in it that 
remind one forcibly of Professor James. I shall not include 
in these the humanitarian sympathies which were so charac- 
teristic of him, but the style of expression and the allusion 
to his optimism and pessimism. “ Volcanic progress” and 
“rising on the necks of one’s fallen brothers” are expres- 
sions that are perfectly like Professor James, and no less so 
the expression “emerging of one peak from a tumultuous 
sea of distress,” etc. We cannot say absolutely that no one 
else might use this mode of expression, but the phrases have 
the unique nature of Professor James’ style on this subject, 
and Mrs. Chenoweth has seen nothing of his bearing on the 
problem, while my experience with her shows a mental tem- 
perament and style wholly foreign to such modes of language. 
I do not deny the limiting influence of the subconscious on 
the result. Indeed there is something of a mixed metaphor 
in the reference to the “world” rising on the necks of its 


fallen brothers, that, perhaps, Professor James would not 
commit. But this form of cramped expression is common in 
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mediumship, even when it is a subliminal product, and ap- 
parently more so when the message is supernormal. But 
the most decisive mark of the communicator’s influence is the 
statement, “my soul is optimistic, even if my word has a 
touch of the pessimist.” This exactly describes the mind 
of Professor James on this subject. If any one doubts it, let 
him compare a terrible passage in his Varieties of Religious 
Experience—which has not been seen by Mrs. Chenoweth— 
with the decidedly optimistic tone of his writings, and I think 
he will discover in the expression of the record a very char- 
acteristic feature of his mind. It is all covered up, however, 
by the subliminal coloring of which, it seems, we cannot 
wholly rid ourselves in this work. 

In another message he betrayed a characteristic idea 
which has peculiar force on account of the manner in which 
it was used. This will appear in the sequel. 


“| am a conscious being with body of expression and capaci- 
ties normal and rational, and I have found fewer limitations than 
I expected. 

(What kind of limitations do you find?) 

A lack of power in impressing what is in my mind. You re- 
member a short talk we had about telepathy and you were im- 
pressed with the lack of power to impress on a sensitive mind 
the thought on yours. I am studying the problem from this 
view point. The light presents me with a dead brain or at least 
an inactive one. I cannot use the hand as if it were a hatcliet, but 
must have it function as nearly normal as possible. One may 
pull the tendon of the leg of a dead fowl, but the foot makes 
only spasmodic response. 

(1 understand. Then ....) [Writing did not wait for me 
to finish. ] 

The brain is a dead planet, reflecting only, but if I can infuse 
sufficient life into it then I write normally, do you see? 

(Yes, I imagine that the relation of the body to the light is 
like reincarnation. One has to get the same kind of adjustment 
that he had to his own organism before he left it. Is that 
right? 

Yes exactly and a point we all missed. Now when I once 
get that hold many limitations will disappear. That is what the 
familiar guide or control does, so Madame tells me.” 


My note on this passage referred only to the correctness 
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of the fact that we had a talk on telepathy, and that the 
question of limited power in telepathic impression did not 
come up in that conversation, so far as I recall, for I never 
thought of it in that way. I said nothing in regard to other 
points in it, but there are two or three of some note. The 
first is the expression “ view point.” This is the exact trans- 
lation of the German “Standpunct” with which he was per- 
fectly familiar and which Mrs. Chenoweth would not know. 
It is not natural for her to express it that way, tho not im- 
possible. “‘ Point of view”? would be her natural mode of 
speech, while “view point” would be more natural to Pro- 
fessor James. 

But the most significant incident is the illustration of the 
tendon of the dead fowl. Indeed the whole illustration here 
of the mode of control is characteristic of a man who is fami- 
liar with physiology, more so than Mrs. Chenoweth is. But 
the reference to pulling a tendon recalls his own story in 
the American Magazine in which he told how he had once 
helped the motor reaction of a frog’s muscle when the electri- 
cal current would not work for the lecturer who was illustrat- 
ing the response of a severed muscle to stimulus. While the 
instance here is not the same or even the same in purpose, 
it shows a knowledge of the same laws in physiology and 
represents a thing natural to a man familiar with physiology. 
It is just such an illustration as Professor James would most 
likely use to make his point in such a connection. The 
comparison with a dead planet is also not improbable for 
his mind. Mrs. Chenoweth has not worked out the problem 
of control in any such way. Her ideas, so far as they have 
been expressed to me, stop with the idea of practice and ex- 
perience. Analogies with normal physiological science had 
not suggested themselves and she has no such knowledge of 
the science as to be so free and familiar with the correct com- 
parison. 

He certainly did miss the analogy of reincarnation and 
with his perplexities in the issue it would not have naturally 
occurred to him. His idea that a soul had to be “a fleck of 
consciousness floating in space,” tho not conflicting with phy- 
siological analogies of possession and control, did not suggest 
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them to him, and we have here the same half surprise that 
he expressed in his first message commented on. He found 
the situation more like the normal life than he had dreamed 
of with his Kanto-Hegelian conceptions. 

It was the fact that Mrs. Chenoweth believes that control 
is somewhat like that of normal life that prevented con- 
sidering the allusions as primary evidence. I make them 
secondary because of their peculiarly physiological flavor 
which Mrs. Chenoweth would not give them, especially the 
illustration of pulling the tendon, tho I suspect that the term 
“dead brain” is hers and not the communicator’s. 

The next instance is from Dr. Hodgson. I had supposed 
G. P. was communicating and started to address him as 
George, when the following came: 


“Why do you call me George. I am R. H. 

(The writing and its freedom were like George’s.) 

All right, I don’t mind that sort of compliment, but I am my- 
self and am glad to be here and ready. It is perhaps a gooa 
thing that you made the mistake, for it gave me a chance to tell 
my identity and not the identity your mind was set on. 

(Good. ) 

You see when you always know by the writing who it is there 
is a slight chance for suggestion from your mind and this was 


a definite contradiction. It is good. I score one this time.” 
[loc. cit. p. 312.] 


Now the important phrase here is “ I score one this time.” 
Dr. Hodgson played pool a great deal at the Tavern Club 
and this phrase “I score” was a frequent and familiar one 
with him there. It is not natural with Mrs. Chenoweth. 
Besides the quick realization of the fact that a point against 
subliminal invasion was made by the situation is thoroughly 
Hodgsonian. We may suppose readily enough that Mrs. 
Chenoweth is capable of this, but the point is much more 
refined than she usually appreciates and is one that Dr. Hodg- 
son was always on the alert to see. 

Another delicate and interesting point that was thoroughly 
characteristic of Dr. Hodgson is the allusion to possible sug- 
gestion from my mind. Here there is the tacit confession 
on any theory that telepathy from my mind might give rise 
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to subliminal mistakes of identity. Dr. Hodgson was con- 
vinced when living that this sort of suggestion did or might 
take pace in mediumistic experiments. He thought he had 
evidence of this telepathic suggestion and none but he in the 
whole group of communicators, unless it be Mr. Myers, 
would so quickly discover this situation and appropriate it 
in this manner. It was very apt and pertinent and especially 
characteristic of Dr. Hodgson. 

The next passage is from Dr. Hodgson also. It came 
ad propos of his reference to some lessons he had to learn and 
his confession of the fact. 


“We do not all have to learn in the same way. You have 
had such dreadful helpers first and last. They had ambition 
enough to satisfy Caesar, but you did not see it until they started 
out to command your own forces, and then they had to abdicate 
because you have the independence of no salary. I was rather 
more dependent than you, but I had a better helper. 

(Yes correct.) 

It is not long I hope when you can have a good woman or 
man to take up some minor work and leave you free to do the 
big work of classification which awaits your hand and brain. 

(Have you in mind any one that might help in the minor 
work?) 

Yes we have been trying to arrange some things from here, 
but it is not quite right yet, soon will be. You know you have 
failed to prove predictions made for you by the croaking pro- 
phets of evil. You should have failed long before this. You 
dog every one opposed to you, saw just where you were making 
mistakes, but you still live and succeed and are drawing friends 
to your banner. How is this. I see Billy,” etc.  [Joc. cit. p. 356.] 


On the point which I wish to emphasize in this passage 
I made no comments when publishing it. Indeed it did not 
occur to me that it was a possible hit. I cannot be sure of 
it now, but it is so pertinent that it should be noticed. The 
incident beginning with the reference to “ Billy ” was one of 
the best in the record and I separated it from the passage 
which I have quoted without thinking that it had a real con- 
nection with it. The allusion to “helpers” I took to be to 
certain persons whose connections with the work were sev- 
ered, and what was said was such that it was not best to ex- 
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plain details. I did not see the special relevance of referring 
to my “independence of no salary” in this connection. But 
when it occurred to me that the reference to “ Billy,” who 
was an old friend of Dr. Hodgson, was possibly not acciden- 
tal, the language indicating “they started out to command 
your own forces ” and the “ independence of no salary ” took 
on another meaning. “ Billy” with another friend was on 
the Council, and in a certain emergency they two thought 
they would assume the function of directing things rather 
arbitrarily and found that I had my independent salary and 
did not have to do the work. ‘They then had either to do the 
work or “abdicate,” and they “abdicated.” There is un- 
doubtedly confusion in the passage, as there is clear refer- 
ence to the kind of helper in mind, namely a secretary. But 
it was not relevant to speak of my freedom from a salary in 
that connection or my dogging every one who opposed me. 
These and commanding my own forces, were much more 
pertinent in connection with the name “ Billy.” It was ex- 
ceedingly interesting to have this come in the personality of 
Dr. Hodgson, because he saw the necessity of having a free 
and untrammelled hand in the work, so much so that, when 
I applied to the Carnegie Institution for financial aid in the 
work to be given him, he told me that he would not accept 
it if they laid down certain conditions. He saw the need of 
using only his own judgment in the work. He found this 
true throughout his career. 

The confusion in the passage is, perhaps, too great to be 
sure that this possible interpretation of it shall have any value. 
I can only indicate the facts and let the future decide whether 
it is more than chance coincidence that the connections should 
be as explained. There is evidence of identity in it without 
urging this view of it, but that is stronger, if the reference 
to “ Billy” was due to the case named. 

These are other points of interest in the passage. One is 
my “ dogging all who oppose me,” which contains a descrip- 
tion of my policy not known, tho perhaps inferrible by Mrs. 
Chenoweth. In this work I have slashed right and left, 
showing no quarter in many instances, and possibly Mrs. 
Chenoweth has seen enough of it in the papers about two 
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or three persons to describe me thus, so I cannot make a 
point of it. The word “ classification” is certainly hers and 
has a unique meaning which I have not always been able to 
determine accurately. It often means discriminate, but it 
probably contains the idea of criticism also. But it is not 
that of any communicator I know and is a standing indica- 
tion of the linguistic influence of the subliminal on the con- 
tents of messages. 

On a later occasion, Professor James alluding to the 
method and experience necessary to get control, compared it 
to our own experience in that respect. He said: “ All our 
acts, our management of our hands and feet and so on he- 
come habit and so organic and mechanical and leave the 
spirit free for its pursuits.” 

The expressions “ habit and organic and mechanica! ” are 
especially characteristic of the communicator. He had when 
living written on this topic of habit in works not seen by 
Mrs. Chenoweth, and tho we can and must assume her cap- 
able of referring to “habit” in this way and that she is 
sufficiently acquainted with psychology and physiology to 
have observed the normal law in this respect. the terms 
“organic and mechanical” are more technical than is usual 
with her, tho “ mechanical” is less so than “organic.” I 
made no note on this incident before. 

There is another passage from Professor James that has 
some interest as evidence. 


“We are far from the gloom of the grave and I used to think 
sometimes that it was that human element in the communications 
which made the religious world balk at their acceptance. If the 
agonized cry of souls in purgatory or triumphant strains of 
saints in Paradise had broken through the blue, the church would 
have found its verification and been with us. But the members 
of the Psychical Research [Society] were neither saintly enough 
to get the saints to descend nor devilish enough to commune with 
the damned, and so there was nothing left to talk with but those 
whom they had known, just folks, plain folks.” 


A more apt account of the situation could hardly be im- 
agined, whatever source we assign it. It has both the humor 
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of Professor James and the brilliant and unique features of 
his thought and style. We cannot say that it is impossible 
for Mrs. Chenoweth to have expressed this thought, but the 
style is not hers as I know her. It is more characteristic 
of his comprehensive outlook than hers. She has not been 
interested in the appeal which the subject should make to reli- 
gious minds and Professor James was. The whole literary 
and intellectual temper of the passage is that of Professor 
James and not from any personal acquaintance with his 
writings. To attribute it to Mrs. Chenoweth’s subconscious 
must assume that her mind is quite capable of orginating the 
thought, and tho we cannot say she could not do it, her read- 
ing and mental habits do not create any expectation in that 
direction. 

The next incident is from Dr. Hodgson. It began a 


sitting and seems to have been suggested by the difficulty of 
writing. 


“T am not very swift this morning, but it is because I was 
called on unexpectedly. You know I like to prepare my ad- 
dresses. I am not like you. You are always loaded. I always 
wrote out and prepared what I wanted to say. It was all right 


in conversation, but my early training forbade any speaking ex 
tempore.” 


I made no note on this in the record. I was not able to 
get direct verification of Dr. Hodgson’s part of the alleged 
facts. I have always lectured ex tempore and while Mrs. 
Chenoweth once heard me she did not know, tho she might 
have inferred, that it was my habit. In his later years Dr. 
Hodgson did not deliver any lectures. He had found that it 
did not bring membership to the Society, and that was all he 
cared to accomplish by talks or lectures. I heard him 
give a number of papers before the meetings of the Society 
and he always read them. His Secretary wrote me that she 
thought he always prepared his papers. I never knew him 
to speak ex tempore. It is probable that his early training 
is just what he says of it here, tho I cannot prove it. I know 
that the literary discipline of the English Universities favors 
preparation of the kind. Mrs. Chenoweth could not know 
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any of the facts about Dr. Hodgson, as she had never seen 
the man and knew nothing of his habits except those of in- 
vestigating Mrs. Piper, and these only by inference and 
general gossip, very little of which reached her. Conse- 
quently there is something quite characteristic in what is 
said, and true as far as we can determine. 

I could find many more similar passages, no doubt, which 
would have little vistas of meaning in the forest of confused 
subliminal coloring and transcendental influences, but it is 
not necessary to give more examples. Records of this kind 
are full of them and it is only the interfusion of the trans- 
cental with the subliminal, often in proportions unfavorable 
to assurance about the former, that makes it imperative not 
to press them as evidence. They are at best only what one 
would expect on the hypothesis that the subconscious is the 
medium through which all messages must come, and it re- 
mains only to call attention to incidents tending to corrob- 
orate it. They thus enlarge the sphere of psychological in- 
terest in the problem. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The following was an editorial in the New York Evening 
Post for May 9th, 1914. It is particularly a sign of the times 
in the fact that this paper more than any other in New York 
City, and perhaps more than any other paper of its rank, has 
steadily ignored or ridiculed psychic research. It has been 
the paper for the intellectuals ever since it was founded and 
had an authority commensurate with the aim to represent 
that class. In politics it has always been idealistic and re- 
iormative, tho critical and not especially constructive, but duly 
progressive. On psychic research, however, it has always 
been Philistine and either let the subject alone or chose such 
aspects of it for comment as lent themselves easily to ridi- 
cule. It would never condescend to encourage the investi- 
gation. The following editorial, however, represents a com- 
plete reversal of its former attitude of mind and readers may 
remark that it frankly accepts the proof of survival after 
death, tho psychic researchers may discover some naive il- 
lusions about the nature of the phenomena that serve as evi- 
dence. 


OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. 


If we had a real sense for intellectual values, the centre of 
public interest nowadays would be found neither in the Mexican 
situation nor in the Colorado troubles, neither in the railroad-rate 
question nor in the Administration programme as to Trust legis- 
lation. Things like these, which, however important they may 
seem at the moment, are, after all, of comparatively transient 
significance, would be completely overshadowed in interest by 
revelations that are being made, in at least two distinct direc- 
tions, which must affect profoundly all our views of man and 
nature. We refer especially to two remarkable documents. One 
is the statement of Gen. Sir Alfred Turner, contained in the cable 
dispatches yesterday, concerning the visits paid by the late W. 
T. Stead, or his spirit, to sundry highly respectable persons who 
have not yet shuffled off this mortal coil. The other is the ar- 
ticle by Maeterlinck, in the current number of the Metropolitan 
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Magazine, telling in great detail of the intellectual prowess of 
the gifted horses of Elberfeld. Since Gen. Turner is not only an 
officer of high rank in the British army, but a K. C. B., and since 
Maeterlinck is one of the most talented and distinguished writers 
of his time, common courtesy forbids any doubt of the entire 
authenticity of the facts concerning the world of spirits above 
us and the world of animals below us to which they respectively 
draw the attention of mankind. Let us, then, consider, carefully, 
if not the full content and significance of these statements, at 
least some of their most novel and salient features. 

What to our mind give special value to Major-Gen. Sir Alfred 
Turner’s statement is that it goes far to remove a reproach often 
directed against the labors of psychical researchers. Unlike al- 
most any other branch of science, it is said this appears to be 
wholly lacking in the quality of progressiveness, of cumulative 
strength and definiteness. Now, although the casual reader of 
the news may not observe it, Gen. Turner’s statement marks an 
advance of the highest importance. When Mr. Stead appeared, 
he tells us, to a group of persons gathered at Cambridge House 
to receive him, he “ came to them in short, sharp flashes, dressed 
exactly as when on earth.” ‘This question of the clothes worn 
by returning spirits has always been one of the most perplexing 
in the whole matter; never before, so far as we can recall, has 
it been settled by authority so impressive as that of a K. C. B. 
Hereafter there will be no confusion on at least one, and that 
a truly essential, element in the question of ghosts. We know 
now that it is not only the spirit that returns, nor only its wonted 
bodily accompaniment, but also the outer garments of the latter. 
Thus a vast new field of research opens up; and there is every 
reason to expect that in the matter of costume—hitherto strangely 
neglected—there will be found far greater variety and interest 
than has as yet been developed by the oral communications of 
the ghostly visitants, though they have ranged all the way from 
Socrates to Stead. 

Turning to Maeterlinck’s article on “The Elberfeld Horses,” 
we find in it an embarrassment of riches, and are reluctantly com- 
pelled to name only the one or two things that strike us as most 
remarkable. It is difficult to choose. One is tempted, for in- 
stance, to dwell on the rapidity with which the Arab stallion 
Muhamed acquired his mastery of arithmetic; so strikingly does 
it contrast not only with what one expects from a horse, but with 
what can usually be got out of even the most talented of boys 
and girls: 

Within a fortnight of the first lesson, Muhamed did simple 
little addition and subtraction sums quite correctly. He had 
learned to distinguish the tens from the units, striking the latter 
with his right foot and the former with his left. He knew the 
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meaning of the symbols, plus and minus. Four days later, he 
was beginning multiplication and division. In four months’ 
time he knew how to extract square and cube roots, 

But, after all, this gives no accurate idea of just what prob- 
lems the horse could tackle; nor does it preclude the possibility 
of some kind of deception or mistake. We pass at once, there- 
fore, to what is at once the crowning example of the horse’s in- 
tellectual powers and a complete demonstration of their genuine- 
ness. Dr. Hamel, an investigator, “ alone in the stable with the 
horse,” its owner being away travelling, “takes from an enve- 
lope a problem of which he does not know the solution,” namely, 
to find the fourth root of 7,890,491. ‘“ Muhamed replies, 53. The 
doctor looks at the back of the paper; once more the answer is 
perfectly correct. 

Interesting as these marvels are in themselves, they are per- 
haps even more interesting in their bearing on the general ques- 
tion of the principles of belief and unbelief. The great majority 
of those persons who are usually regarded, and who usually com- 
placently regard themselves, as sound thinkers attach great im- 
portance to the antecedent probability or improbability of a given 
assertion, its accordance or disagreement with the whole body of 
human knowledge. When this improbability is very great, when 
this disagreement is extreme, they not only hesitate to believe it, 
but are usually unwilling to spend more than a moderate amount 
of time upon its consideration. It is for this reason that the 
champions of the view that the earth is flat, though they emerge 
into a certain conspicuousness at long intervals, can never get 
more than a brief hearing and a summary dismissal. It is for this 
reason that the inventors of Bacon-Shakespeare ciphers, though 
they get up a new one every year that is every bit as good as 
the one that was cast into limbo the year before, never succeed 
in getting their doctrine recognized. The great service done by 
the Elberfeld horses lies not in the light they throw upon the 
intelligence of animals, but in the rebuke they administer to the 
arrogance of science and of so-called common-sense. Hereafter, 
when any one is tempted to reject a tale simply because it is 
inherently absurd, or a scientific crotchet hatched in an untutored 
mind because it is ridiculous, the single word “ Elberfeld ” should 
suffice to reduce him to silence and shame. 





The only matters demanding comment in this editorial 
are the reference to “ spirit clothes ” which the writer of the 
editorial seems to accept as a fact on the authority of Sir Al- 
fred Turner. He admits that they had always been a source 
of perplexity, and now seems to think that the perplexity is 
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removed by establishing the fact. The readiness to accept 
the authority of Sir Alfred Turner on the ground that he is a 
K. C. B. is one of the funny things in literature and especially 
that the concession comes from the Evening Post, so long 
sceptical of even much less marvelous things. The present 
reviewer of the article is not yet convinced of the existence 
of such phenomena, tho he has been ridiculed for years by 
this very paper. He admits that apparitions occur in which 
‘spirit clothes’ appear as an accompaniment, but he does 
not take them as representing anything but telepathic hal- 
lucinations produced by the thoughts of the dead. He does 
not regard them as material realities. Perhaps the writer of 
the editorial does not so regard them. But the most natural 
interpretation of his statement is that he does. It is the 
perplexity of their reality that has so long made it incredible 
that spirits had anything to do with the phenomena, and that 
has made psychic researchers as well as the lay public sub- 
jects of so much contempt. But if we should only frankly 
recognize that the facts, as human experiences, were over- 
whelmingly accredited, we might obtain some reason for fur- 
ther inquiry and that has been exactly the case, until various 
phenomena have shown that, if they are treated from the 
mental side, they may be admitted to be facts, but construable 
in terms of veridical hallucinations, which means that they 
are produced by outside minds, whether we choose to regard 
them as living (by telepathy) or as dead (by telepathy from 
the dead). 

If the writer of the Post editorial had only long ago shown 
patience with the phenomena he might have found the theory 
which I have mentioned as removing the perplexity of the 
facts, and might have saved himself the reproach which 
Schopenhauer administered to the Philistines of his time. 
Schopenhauer, who had been an arch sceptic on the subject 
in his earlier career, took it up later and became convinced of 
the facts, like his great enemy Hegel, who was a spiritualist, 
and historians and teachers of philosophy do not like to tell 
their students so. But as early as 1850 Schopenhauer said: 
“Any man who does not accept the facts of clairvoyance is 
not sceptical but merely ignorant.’ He went on to give what 
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he called an idealistic explanation of apparitions and tho his 
terms were not the same, his conception of the phenomena 
was the same as the theory of telepathic hallucinations in- 
duced by the dead. This fact was not even known by the 
editor of the Journal until long after he had himself developed 
a similar theory and published it in his “ Enigmas of Psychic 
Research”. (Cf. pp. 258-271.) It was further developed in the 
Proceedings, Vol. V1, pp. 48-92, and in the Journal, Vol. VI, pp. 
276-290. It is worth recording here that a copy of the above 
Proceedings, Vol. V1, was sent to the editor of The Evening 
Post for review, but that paper never even noticed it. Possi- 
bly the editor is a personal friend of Sir Alfred Turner, and 
that makes a difference! Friendship is the criterion of sci- 
ence! 

The reproach that psychic researchers have not been pro- 
gressive or cumulative and definite in their results is not fair 
to the subject. We have asked for thirty years to have the 
funds for the work and neither the Post nor any other paper 
would help us to secure endowment. It was the psychic re- 
searchers that were progressive and the public under the 
guidance of the editors lagged far behind and now try to de- 
fend their own intelligence by throwing the blame on us who 
had sought to get the means to do the very work which they 
say has not been done. Medicine and experimental psychol- 
ogy, if they had not been better treated than has psychic re- 
search, would never have accomplished even a small percent- 
age of what they have done. It is absurd to reproach psychic 
research with unprogressiveness simply because the people 
who have taken half a century to discover its value have 
not caught up in that time with what is actually doing. It is 
not progressiveness to be twenty-five years behind psychic re- 
search itself. But it is something to find that The Evening 
Post has at last awakened to the nature of the work, and now 
that we are appealing for a still more progressive course in 
spiritual healing, that paper ought to be the first to see that 
we secure endowment. We have not time to wait for the 
slow public to catch up. We must extend the work which 
belongs to our investigations. Let the public and the Post 
see to it that we are rightly represented. It is right in the 
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comparison of the situation with the Mexican trouble, which 


is a small affair compared with the larger issue of a spiritual 
world. 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR LITERATURE. 


Through one of the members I have learned a publisher 
has sent to the members a copy of the book entitled “ Letters 
from a Living Dead Man” for examination and purchase, 
and that the publisher has said that he has sent the book at 
my suggestion. I wish to say to the members that the editor 
does not recall making any such suggestion. It is opposed 
to the policy which he has followed from the beginning of the 
work. He has often agreed to have circulars addressed at 
the office to the members, but he has always refused to per- 
mit the lists of members to be seen, and he does not know 
how the books could have been sent unless they were de- 
livered as circulars. It has been the persistent policy of the 
editor to withhold names and addresses of members from 
all advertisers whatsoever and to allow only the addressing 
of circulars in the office by our own officers to the members 
in any case where it was thought reasonable to thus mention 
a book. But at no time has he suggested the sending of 
books in this way and he will not encourage that sort of thing 
in the future any more than he has done it in the past. The 
book involved in this instance will be reviewed at the proper 
time in the Journal, but in the meantime members should 
understand that there has been no indorsement of it for any 
purposes whatever. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 
nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 

The following experience is by a clergyman who has 
long been interested in psychic research. He has reported 
some incidents to us of experiments with a private medium, 
but this experience is the result of his own effort at auto- 
matic writing and tells its own story. It is of the type which 
helps to confirm the pervasive nature of these phenomena 
and also the direction which they take suitable to the per- 
sonalities concerned. Of course, we cannot easily set aside 
the explanation that such things are due to suggestion, but 
why suggestion so seldom acts in any other direction must 
always be the puzzle for the scientific man, and especially 
when the kind of fact indicated in this instance is exactly 
like references which take place under test conditions and 
which cannot possibly be due to suggestion. Thus com- 
munications often refer to a hymn or other incident at a 
funeral about which the psychic knew nothing and in some 
instances—I have several—about which the sitter knew noth- 
ing. There is only one rational theory for the’ evidential 
cases and it will also cover the non-evidential ones—Editor. 





A CASE OF AUTOMATIC WRITING. 


Was it Evidential or a Mere Coincidence? 


I have lately read the Memoirs of the late W. T. Stead— 
who met his death two years ago on the ill-fated steamer Titanic, 
—by his daughter Estelle. 

\Vhat was told in the Chapters relating to “ Letters of Julia” 
and “ Julia’s Bureau” suggested trying my hand at automatic 
writing.—I had been making some experiments with Ouija when 
my daughter was home with me after the holidays. Ouija moved 
for her when it would not for me and she secured some very in- 
teresting results. I tried alone several times with no very great 
success. There was such long waiting for movement I soon 
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wearied of it and so thought I would make experiments with 
automatic writing. 

I began my experiments on the 23d of February, 1914; at 
the third attempt, in the afternoon of the 25th day, the control 
upon my request wrote a series of Capital letters—12 in number 
—in which I thought I read a message the content of which 
was known only to my wife and myself. Placing Ouija on the 
board | asked if my interpretation was correct and the table 
turned and pointed distinctly to the word “ Yes”. 

The next day (Feb. 26) I thought I would try automatic 
writing again to see if I could get something that would prove of 
evidential value of a control outside my own intelligence. 

* This is how I proceeded with Experiment No. 4, the sugges- 
tion being taken from the book mentioned above. I laid the 
Ouija Board on my study table; I took a letter of my wife 
written from Washington, D. C. to our little son, in Nov., 1894, in 
my left hand; placed it on the sheet of paper for record, and 
held my pencil to the paper in my right; I then said some Col- 
lects from the Prayer Book for purity of thought and intention 
and prayed that God’s Angels would assist to bring me into touch 
with the spirit world. Almost immediately the pencil began to 
move and wrote what I deciphered as “ Victory ” “ Close”. 

This had no meaning and I asked the Control, speaking au- 
dibly as if my wife sat opposite me, “ Can’t you give me further 
explanation? At once the pencil traced letters, (some of which 
I could decipher and some I could not) in the second paragraph 
which also gave me no clue. As the pencil passed into mean- 
ingless flourishes I broke in, “ Please tell me if the first two 
words are ‘ Victory’” and “Close” and without stopping the 
pencil passed to the word “ Yes” and returned and passed thru 
the indecipherable clause and bracketed the words “ Victory ” and 
“Close”. Of course I was still at sea as to the meaning. I then 
placed the pencil under the indecipherable clause and asked the 
Control, “ Can’t you give me something definite and intelligible? ” 
and the pencil wrote what I deciphered as “ You tow Clergy ”’. 
Still I was at sea and could make nothing of it. I then trans- 
ferred the pencil to the point under the word “ Victory” but 
the power was exhausted and the pencil refused to move. 

Now let me relate the circumstances that may point to an 
explanation of the above experiment, which I offer with all 
modesty because I have never believed myself succeptible to 
psychic influences and these are my first attempts at automatic 
writing. On the morning of the day of the 4th experiment (Wed., 
26, February,) I met our Rector and he told me one of my wife’s 
warm friends in the days when I was Rector had passed away 
suddenly early that morning. It was after dinner the same day 
I made my experiment. I was not conscious at the time that 
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the deceased Mrs. H. was in my thought at all, being solely in- 
tent on getting some improvement of my attempt of the day 
before to secure some evidential communication from my wife. 
This is what happened next. In the evening of the same day 
the Rector called on me and told me the family would like me 
to take part in the funeral service as I had been with them in 
many of their trials, as had also Mrs. W., in the days of my 
rectorship. I told him I would, intending to use a prayer which 
I use every night and have used for fifteen years. (Grant, O, 
Lord that thy holy angels may ascend and descend between us 
and those in spirit life; bear our love and tender memories to 
them; help us to feel their presence when they are near; Give 
unto them increase of felicity in adoring knowledge and blessed 
service on earth and in Paradise, and grant that we with them 
and all with whom we have lived on earth may have our perfect 
consummation and bliss both in body and soul in thy Eternal 
and everlasting glory, thru Jesus Christ our Lord; Amen.)— 
During the Winter of 1912-1913 during the vacancy of the rector- 
ship when I officiated on the litany days (Wednesday and Fri- 
day) I always used this prayer for memorial and petition that 
God’s angels would effect the presence of the Spiritual in our 
earthly life at the litany desk which Mrs. H. gave as a memorial 
of the sad taking away of her two sons in the prime of their 
young manhood. I had been with her in this affliction and it 
seemed fittingly to express the bond of sympathy between us. 
She never missed being present on those litany days all the time that 
I officiated pending the call of a new rector. 

After I got to bed that night, going over the record of experi- 
ment No. 4 it came to me suddenly; “ Perhaps this was a mes- 
sage from Mrs. H., who used Mrs. W. as her agent”? ‘The 
word victory occurs at the “Close” of the lesson appointed to 
be read in the office for “ The Burial of the Dead” and it is 
this: “ Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ”. The words “You tow Clergy” then 
seemed to have a meaning, and I interpreted; “I have won 
the victory over death and I want you two clergymen to 
officiate together at my funeral on Friday” thus speaking her 
wish that I should officiate with the rector before he called in the 
evening to express it as the wish of the family; Was this an evi- 
dential instance of communication from the “ other side ”? or was 
it a mere coincidence? Not only the former tender relations be- 
tween Mrs. H. and Mrs. W. and myself when I was rector of the 
parish, but the fact that Mrs. H. and Mrs. W. were associated 
together as members of the same order, the Daughters of the 
King, would seem to point to the inference that, dying the same 
day I thought to get into communication with Mrs. W., Mrs. H. 
tried to reach me thru Mrs. W. to assure me of her victory over 
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death and to express the wish that I should officiate with Mr. B. 
and use the prayer indicated above at her funeral. I am aware 
that it might be said that even tho I was not thinking of Mrs. H. 
at the time of my experiment, but only of Mrs. W., knowledge of 
Mrs, H.’s death was there in my subconscious and all the ma- 
terials of the interpretation, and that therefore there is no proof 
of the “ return ”’ of Mrs. H. or Mrs. W., or that the message came 
from an outside intelligence. I have not sufficient knowledge of 
what would be regarded by scientific students of psychic phe- 
nomena as evidence of communication from the spirit world to 
speak with authority on this matter. I just give the facts as they 
occurred and leave it to the reader of this incident to judge 
whether it was evidential or whether it was a mere coincidence— 
the interpretation being wholly the creation of my subconscious 
mind and having nothing to do with an intelligence outside my 
own personality. 

I would simply add in closing that while I have read much 
literature connected with the subject, I have never attended a 
séance with a writing medium, and while the records made by 
me were mostly so fragmentary and grotesque and indecipher- 
able as to throw doubt upon my interpretation of the last in the 
minds of many, they are no more so than the records of medium- 
istic séances conducted by the trained observers of the Society for 
Psychical Research where similar queernesses and trivalities oc- 


cur which the unbelieving refuse to accept as worthy to emanate 
from the spirit realm. 





A VISION. 


The same gentleman reports the following vision of a 
coincidental nature which was the experience of a private 
person. She fulfilled the details herself. But the coinci- 
dence which interests the psychic researcher does not de- 
pend on her own act. I leave her fulfillment in the record 
just to call attention to it. I have known a similar fulfill- 
ment to take place in another instance that was premoni- 
tory—Editor. 


R 





+. = # 


20th April, 1914. 
Anna Theresa Martin died Jan. 14, 1914, and the funeral was 
on the following Saturday, Jan. 17. She died at 7 o’clock in the 


evening and I knew nothing of her death until 9 o’clock the next 
morning. 
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THE DREAM. 


I had been going to visit this little girl, one that I thought a 
good deal of. She was a great sufferer and we knew she never 
could recover; but we did not look for her death so soon. 

On the night she died I dreamed I went to see her and her 
mother met me at the door. I knew in my dream that she was 
dead. I had with me a bouquet of pale pink carnations I had 
brought for her: the mother said “ Poor Tessie is gone”; and I 
said ‘‘ The dear Lord was merciful. He knew she has borne all 
she could.” I saw her laid out in her white casket and noted how 
pretty her dress was and said “ She looks beautiful.” The mother 
said, ‘“* It was her first communion dress.” I laid the flowers on 
her casket and said, “ I send these flowers to you, Tessie, to bloom 
for you in your spiritual garden.” The mother looked surprised. 
To the mother I said, “ As these flowers fade, one by one, their 
essence will rise to the spiritual sphere where Tessie is and they 
will bloom again for her. She will know I sent them to her with 
my love.” 

How the dream was verified: The next morning after the 
dream, the lady that lives up over me came in and said, “ Mrs. 
V , | have bad news to tell you” ;—I, thinking it might be 
some accident to my husband, said, “ Don’t keep me in suspense.” 
She said, “‘ Your little friend Tessie died last evening at 7 o’clock.” 

3efore I thought I had said, “ Yes, I know it. I saw her dead 
last night.” That day I went to the florists and bought a bou- 
quet like I had seen in my dream. That evening I went over to 
see her. Her mother met me at the door and said, “‘ Poor Tessie 
is gone.” And instantly these words came for me to say, “ The 
dear Lord was merciful. He knew she had borne all she could.” 
She was laid out just as I had seen her in my dream. I looked at 
Tessie and said, “ As these flowers fade may their essence rise 
and bloom again for you in your spiritual garden.” 





APPARENT DETECTION OF THE AURA. 


416 E. 65th St., New York City. 
My dear Professor Hyslop :— 


Yours of the 29th followed:me about on lecture tour and has 
finally met me at the above address, where I shall be located 
for some time. The detailed account of what I witnessed with 
Thomas and Washburn would take a ream of paper to trans- 
cribe and I would far rather talk it over with you sometime over 
luncheon if you had the time.—Unless you think it of special im- 
portance to get a black and white statement over a signature, 
which I will do if you wish it. We witnessed several of the 
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usual hypnotic anzsthesia (localized) experiments which were 
very interesting, also many hypnotic suggestive experiments 
which in the main [were] very successful. The one to which 
you specially refer is the hypnotic obliteration experiment I had 
never seen before, and it was rather startling. In attempting to 
touch the invisible form of the obliterated person, the subject 
moved her finger in a periphery following the outline of the form 
at a distance of about six inches, approximately, from the body. 
Do telephone me. I have a private wire,—Plaza and I am 

usually at home early in the morning. Then we can arrange to 
talk over everything. 

Always faithfully yours, 

LOUIS KAUFMAN ANSPACHER. 


416 E. 65th. 
Dear Professor Hyslop :— 


Enclosed you will find report of the Sahler demonstrations. 
I thought you would like the endorsement of another gentleman 
of the party, and so for that reason I got him to sign as well. 
I hope this covers the ground. 

Let me have the report on the painter case we talked over at 
luncheon. I should like to study it in detail. 


With all good wishes, 
ANSPACHER. 


New York, December 15th, 190». 
Dear Prof. Hyslop :— 


I have carefully read the statement addressed to you by Dr. 
Louis K. Anspacher, dated Dec. 13th, 1909, in reference to the 
occurrences in Dr. Sahler’s sanatorium in Kingston, and I con- 
sider it a conservative and accurate account of the most interest- 
ing incidents. 

My recollection of the sequence of events differs from that of 
Dr. Anspacher, but that does not affect the facts. 

Like him I was impressed by the apparent visualization of 
emotions and thoughts carefully kept from facial or other indr. 
cation. ‘The “ obliteration” (so far as we could judge) was not 
indicated or suggested to the medium in any way whatever. 

I think almost as interesting a manifestation, occurring at 
the close of the evening when the young lady was apparently 
quite normal and was talking quite rationally, was the instan- 
taneous metamorphosis of one of the gentlemen into a loath- 
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some, filthy tramp, and this with no suggestion whatever, ap- 
parently, though the experiment had been suggested privately 
to Dr. Sahler a few moments before. 


JOHN LLOYD THOMAS. 


My dear Professor Hyslop: 


In answer to your communication of the 29th inst., asking 
for details of the demonstration I witnessed together with Mr. 
Washburn, Mr. Augustus Thomas and several others at Dr. 
Sahler’s sanatorium in Kingston, the facts approximately were 
these. Some days before we went to Kingston, Mr. Augustus 
Thomas was speaking about psychic phenomena in reference to 
drama. Rann Kennedy, John Lloyd Thomas and I were pres- 
ent, and were very much interested in his report of the remark- 
able power of a certain Dr. Sahler; and it was at that time that 
Mr. Augustus Thomas proposed the plan of all of us going to- 
gether to visit Sahler in order to see these manifestations ana 
satisfy ourselves about their credibility. The party was ar- 
ranged for a date some ten days or a fortnight later; and in the 
meantime, Mr. Augustus Thomas got into communication with 
Dr. Sahler, at whose invitation we finally made the trip to his 
sanatorium in Kingston. The party that eventually arrived in 
Kingston included Mr. Washburn, Mr. Ruckstuhl, Mr. John 
Lloyd Thomas, and Mr. Louis Kaufman Anspacher. 

We were met at Kingston by Dr. Sahler who told us that he 
would be ready for us after dinner. We then went to a hotel 
for our meal, and later arrived in the sanatorium. At dinner Mr. 
Augustus Thomas told us of the many successful experiments 
that Dr. Sahler had performed, of his wonderful use of his hyp- 
notic power in. curing disease, especially nervous affections, and 
in especial, Mr. Thomas remarked upon a certain power of con- 
trol Sahler had which enabled him to cause his medium to “ ob- 
literate” a person of the company. We were told also by Mr. 
Thomas that when a certain selected person was “ obliterated ”, 
the medium had a faculty of “ sensing the aura” of the party who 
was “ obliterated ”; and that the color of the aura of this “ oblit- 
erated” person changed with the quality of the thought that this 
“ obliterated’ person was thinking; and also that there seemed 
to be a more than adventitious connection between the character 
of the thought and the color of the aura seen by the medium 
when in this hypnotic condition. I was then asked if I would 
submit among the others to this obliterative process; and I con- 
sented. I also wished to test the connection between the color of 
the aura and the character of the thought; and so among our- 
selves it was arranged that I should decide upon a series of four 
or five highly definite emotions, such emotions as I could visua- 
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lize in an intense and concrete form. ‘These I would think of 
successively in the order that I memorized; and I arranged to 
change my thought at the same time that | made a signal to the 
party. This signal was a motion of my hand behind my back. 
During the experiment it was arranged that no one of the parties 
present but the members of our own party from New York 
should see or know the signal; and during the experiment, I 
stood in such a way that only they could see the movement of 
my hand. Note also that my associates did not know what 
emotions I had selected for visualization during this experiment. 
I carefully avoided telling them, in order that no possible tele- 
pathic communication could be made to Sahler or the medium 
from the association of several minds about the same idea or 
thought. 

We then went to Sahler’s Sanatorium, and were presented to 
him and to his two mediums. As only the young lady was con- 
cerned in this “ obliteration”’ experiment, I shall limit myself to 
her. She was about twenty years of age, and had been a patient 
of Sahler, who cured her of nervous headaches or some nervous 
derangement, I believe. She was apparently in fairish health, 
though she exhibited some of the hall marks of the neurotic or 
neurasthenic. She was slight of build; but had a good color. 
She was of ordinary intelligence, and conversed freely about 
everything. She accepted the fact that Dr. Sahler had some 
kind of control over her; but in her unhypnotic moments she 
apparently remembered nothing of what occurred when she was 
under the spell. Sahler told me in especial that he admitted 
this young lady to be an unusually facile subject. Then the dem- 
onstration proceeded, in which he exhibited his power of local 
hypnotic anzesthesia and suggestion upon both subjects, and his 
experiments were successful and striking. Then he proceeded 
to the “ obliteration’ demonstration. We went with him into 
the little ante-room leaving the two mediums in the large room. 
There Dr. Sahler told us of the plan of the experiment, which 
was substantially as follows: among ourselves, we should first 
decide upon one member of the party to be excluded or obliter- 
ated. We decided first upon Mr. John Lloyd Thomas. Sahler 
had absolutely no conversation with the young medium upon 
whom this experiment hinged; and we all entered the room to- 
gether and sat down. Sahler then asked the young lady to count 
the number of people in the room. She did so, counting seven, 
I believe. He asked her if she was sure there were seven. She 
counted them again and answered “ yes”. He then said: “ Count 
them now.” She did so, counting off from one, at her left, and 
proceeding to the right until she came to John Lloyd Thomas’s 
chair, at which she paused for a moment, and then passed on, 
not counting him—she therefore counting only six people present. 
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Sahler then said: “I thought you said that there were seven 
people here.” She said: “ Did I?” He said “ Yes.” Then she 
counted again, skipping John Lloyd Thomas, and said “ Then 
someone must have left.” He asked “ Who left?” She an- 
swered: “ Wasn't there a man sitting in that chair?” (pointing 
to the chair still occupied by John Lloyd Thomas). He said: 
“ What do you see?” She answered: “ Something like a dark 
cloud.” At this moment, Sahler asked John Lloyd Thomas to 
stand up. He did so; and Sahler brought the young woman 
face to face with him. Sahler asked her if she saw anything 
now. She answered: “ Yes, a kind of cloud or mist.” He asked: 
“What color?” She answered: “A darkish brown.” Then 
Sahler asked her to indicate of what shape or size or figure it 
was; and she then with her index finger traced a complete per- 
iphery of John Loyld Thomas’s figure, carrying her finger about 
five inches away from his body. He asked her if she could put 
her finger through this cloud or mist; she put her finger evi- 
dently through the “ Aura” without any trouble. Sahler then 
asked her to put her finger through the middle of the cloud; she 
immediately attempted to do so; but suddenly seemed surprised 
and amazed when her finger struck John Lloyd Thomas’s breast. 
She recoiled a little and looked inquiringly at Sahler, as if some- 
thing unexpected or unaccountable had happened. Then Sahler 
evidently withdrew the control and asked her to count the people 
in the room again; and this time she counted the full quota of 
seven, and seemed surprised to see John Lloyd Thomas; and 
asked how he came in the room again. There apparently was 
no further memory of the lapse in her mental condition ; because 
she picked up the conversation more or less where it left off, and 
continued in commonplaces until Sahler and the rest of us re- 
tired to the ante-room again in order to frame up the experiment 
in which I was to be “ obliterated’. We returned to the room 
all together; and I was particularly careful not to appear as the 
marked man in any way. ‘That is to say, I did not stand alone; 
and I sat down when the others sat; and took pains not to sit in 
the chair which had been occupied by John Lloyd Thomas in the 
previous experiment. In this case, as in the former, we took 
pains to notice that there was no apparent communication be- 
tween Sahler and the medium before the experiment. We had 
told Sahler that this time I was to be “ obliterated”. He went 
through the same formula as before, asking the young lady to 
count how many people were in the room. She answered, seven. 
He then asked her to count them again. She did so, as before, 
counting from left to right; but suddenly stopped perplexed in 
front of my chair, then passed me over without counting me, 
telling off the number six. He said then: “I thought you said 
that there were seven.” She asked: “Did I?” He said: 
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“Yes.” She then recounted, leaving me out again; and said 
finally: ‘“‘ There are only six here.” He asked her whom she 
missed. After a moment she said: ‘“‘ The young man with long 
hair.” This satisfied everybody as a more or less accurate de- 
scription of me; and the demonstration continued. He asked her 
as before what she saw in the empty place. She answered: “A 
grayish cloud”. I immediately stood up in front of her with my 
back to the men of our party so that they could see the move- 
ment of my hand when I changed my thought. The little series 
of emotions I had decided to visualize were the following, as 
closely as I can remember; viz., brotherly love (we were several 
masons gathered together, and Mr. Augustus Thomas had spoken 
about his use of that emotion in a previous test). In visualizing 
this emotion, I thought concretely of several men and masons 
with hands loyally clasped together. I also thought concretely 
of the final scene in Kennedy’s play, wherein the vicar and the 
drain-man unite to purify the world and the church of hatred and 
defilement. My next thought was an exact and antipodal oppo- 
site, i. e., hatred. For this I conjured into my mind the sinister 
image of lago whispering into Othello’s ear. My next thought 
was to be jealousy, which I connected with the former by imagin- 
ing Othello in his rage against Desdemona. My next thoughr 
was to be murder, and I imaged Othello killing Desdemona, and 
Cain killing Abel. I think that I also had another final thought 
which I visualized; but which escapes me now. ‘The above was 
substantially the program I decided upon at the hotel before I 
came to the demonstration. I stood up before the young lady 
and immediately thought of brotherly love, visualizing it as I have 
indicated. ‘The color that the young lady saw in the “ aura” ap- 
parently changed; for she immediately said: “ The cloud is get- 
ting whitish and bright”. Then I imaged concretely as I could 
the second idea I decided to use, at the same time motioning with 
my hand behind my back that I was doing so. In a moment, she 
said that the color was changing again. I had my eyes closed so 
as to better concentrate my attention upon the creation of the 
image. She then said that the color was blackish and dirty. 
Then I proceeded to the next idea: that of jealousy, at the same 
time motioning to the party that I was about to change. There 
may have been some association in my mind between the emotion 
of jealousy and the color green. There doubtless was. But I 
was immediately struck with her comment that the mist had again 
changed color; and that this time she saw green. In none of 
these experiments was Sahler aware of what I had decided to 
image in my thought. Then I went to the next image: that of 
murder, and she sensed it as reddish with what she described as 
flashes like lightning through it. Then I wished to see whether 
there was a definite and constant association between the thought 
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I visualized and the color she saw in the cloud. I jumped from 
one thought to the other: i. e. from jealousy which she sensed 
as green, to brotherly love, which she sensed as whitish, etc. I 
cannot remember exactly how frequently she associated the same 
color with the same emotion as before; but my recollection is 
that she succeeded in attaching the same color to the same 
thought in three cases out of five. 

Dr. Sahler then asked her if she could put her finger through 
the cloud. She did so; but: seemed again surprised when she 
struck my body. It seemed as in the case of John Lloyd Thomas 
to be something unexpectedly resistant. ‘Then she was asked to 
trace the outlines of this cloud; and again she traced a tolerably 
accurate periphery of my body, carrying her finger about five 
inches away from my physical outline. Then Dr. Sahler ap- 
parently relinquished his control, and asked her to count the 
number of those present. She did so; and was apparently sur- 
prised to find me. 

This is in substance the detail of the demonstration I wit- 
nessed and in which I took part. I cannot affirm absolutely that 
everything occurred exactly as I have stated it; but I feel that 


I have stated approximately the demonstration of the “ oblitera- 
tion experiment. 


LOUIS KAUFMAN ANSPACHER. 
Dec. 13, 1909. 


The foregoing is of course merely a suggestive experiment, 
not a conclusive one. One wishes that the young medium had 
been left to discover the “absence” and “return” of the “ ob- 
literated ” person without inquiry as to the count now, by Dr. 
Sahler when he wished her to miss or to rediscover the tempor- 
arily invisible figure. And it would be interesting to discover 
whether the medium could miss more than one from a group at 
a time, with numbers varying from one to the entire seven, should 
her sitter so direct. The shift from color to color in the mist or 
cloud seen to displace the figure of one of the group, following 
his own change of thought, and the non-change of color in the 
cloud or mist representing the figure of another of the group 
who did not undertake to change his thought for the purpose, is 
the chief item of interest, the more so that the plan of action was 
unknown to either Dr. Sahler or the medium by any ordinary 
means of information. ‘The change according in color with the 
emotional-thought change, without variation in a rough 60 per 
cent. of the cases, indicates a line of experimentation that might 
yield interesting results if it were followed up, but which only 
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serves to open a question, so far. We are but at the infantile 
stage in any adequate inquiry and understanding of such mat- 
ters as are here reported by Mr. Anspacher. 


G.@.'T. 


The following account of an apparition is from the same 
source as the previous instance of automatic writing. It was 
taken down by the clergyman from the direct statement of 
the informant and so is practically first hand—Editor. 





SEEING A GHOST. 


On the 24th of August, 1912, I employed D. K. to do some 
work on my place and he told me this story of an apparition or 
vision, which I have put down in his own words: 

“It took place in the day time”, he said. 

“T came in from ‘Over South’ (local expression signifying 
South side of Long Island) where I had been visiting; I was 
kind of tired and lay down on the lounge in the sitting room; 
I think I fell into a drowse; but presently I woke up and turned 
my head towards the door and there part way between the door 
and the lounge I saw a man. I thought it was you (the writer) ; 
he was smiling and I thought he was laughing because I was 
lying down in the day time. He was dressed in a gray suit; but 
when I recollected I thought | did not remember ever seeing 
you in that suit. When I came to look at him tho, a little closer, 
I noticed he had a white moustache, I saw him as plainly as I 
see you now: he resembled you very much. I said to myself 
Who is this if it is not Mr. W.? Then I saw it was not you, 
and I knew I never saw the man before and had no acquaintance 
with him whatever. All at once in a moment it came into my 
mind it was Mrs. B.’s (his housekeeper’s) father. My wife had 
died, you know, and I was in a good deal of trouble and was 
seeking for a new housekeeper. I had thought of Mrs. B., but she 
had two children and I did not wish to take the children. | 
looked and wondered; What is it you want? and presently the 
vision faded away, to the last wearing that pleasant smile upon 
his countenance. Then I started up and went right over to B.’s 
(a neighbor). I did not tell him about the vision, I thought he 
would tax me with being superstitious and out of my head and 
say I had dreamed it; but I asked him if he had ever seen Mr. 
H (Mrs. B.’s father) ; is he a fair full faced man with a light 
moustache? and does he wear a gray suit? Why yes, Mr. B 











replied, Where did you see him? He is dead. How did you 
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know? I did not tell him. Several days after I went over South 
and called on Mrs. R (Mrs. B ’s sister). I was in the 
room waiting, and looking around at the pictures on the wall I 
came across the picture of the vision. It was Mrs. B *s father 
(the name was printed beneath it); he and the apparition were 
the same man. Leah (Mrs. B ) had come in meanwhile and 
she noticed me looking at the picture; “ What are you looking 
at?” said she; ‘‘ What is it you notice in that picture ”? and she 
insisted on knowing and I told her that evening of my vision. 
Now Mr. W how is it? can you explain how I could rec- 
ognize this man’s picture when I had never seen him or his 
picture before that day I saw it in Mrs. R ’s sitting room 
for the first time?” 


Mrs. B was present when K told this incident the 
second time and corroborated it in every particular as what he 
told her that evening after he had seen the picture. Being asked 
if he might not have been to the house before and seen the pic- 
ture without having noticed it in his conscious mind, she said 
he had never been there before. She then brought me the picture. 
It is a cabinet photogravure of her father, Rev. J. H. H who 
died 17 Jan., 1907, and was taken to insert in a book giving an 
account of his life work. It is a likeness of an elderly man with 
a round face like my own only he has a gray moustache, and I 
have not. Mrs. B being asked, said she was not a spiritualist 
and did not know that any of her family were inclined that way. 
D K was born in Maine. He is an educated man, under- 
stands navigation, and has been sailing master of several yachts 
on the New England coast. He never had such an experience 
in his life before. He had not read any of the literature of spirit- 
ualism or psychic research. He reads and believes the Bible ac- 
cording to the views held by New England theology of thirty 
years ago. He has had thrilling experiences of shipwreck and 
rescue which have made him a firm believer in God and I can 
vouch for his veracity and honesty without question. 


Mrs. B now his housekeeper and homemaker is the 
daughter of Rev. Mr. H , as indicated above, who was a 
Methodist minister. She studied for the profession of a trained 
nurse; then married, and is now a widow with two children. I 
can also vouch for her corroboration of K.’s story. Mrs. R 
of E , L. I., is a sister of Mrs. B I wrote her with the 
following result; K told her the vision about the same time 
he told her sister and “ the likeness he, IK , stated of my father 
as he appeared to him in that vision was as he was.” O. B 
the neighbor referred to, who was not told of the vision, states 
that it was he who told K first of Mr. H *s widow and 
then of Mrs. B his daughter, when he was looking for a 
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housekeeper. At that time they lived next door to each other. 
He was well acquainted with Mr. H and had visited him, on 
several occasions at his parsonage at E As neighbors he 
and K saw each other quite frequently and he (B ) knew 
all about his trouble and efforts to secure a suitable housekeeper. 
Showing him the picture he recognized it at once as the Mr. 
H he knew and had visited at his parsonage before his death. 

As a first-hand account of an apparition this case has been 
very interesting to me and I kept K roused up to hold on 
to the facts before they faded from his memory. The first op- 
portunity I made a date with him (14th Sept., 1913) and took 
down the story from his own lips and I can say positively had 
there been a stenographer present when he told it just after the 
incident occurred and when he repeated it 14th Sept., 1913 the dif- 
ference between the two accounts would not have been noticeable. 

Knowing what I did of K *s loneliness and helplessness 
after his wife’s death; how he could not eat the food that he pre- 
pared, and grew thinner and thinner,—I gave him what I thought 
was the interpretation of his vision which was this; that the de- 
ceased Mr. H , grandfather of the children, tried to reach him 
through his phantasm to encourage him to take his daughter as 
housekeeper, notwithstanding his objections to the children, and 
his “ smiling” was to express the happiness it would bring him 
to know that they were provided with such a good home and such 
a capable protector. Mr. K - thought this was the interpre- 
tation himself and it decided him to secure Mrs. B as his 
housekeeper. 


When K told me in the vivid way he did, speaking of the - 
phantasm, “ I saw him as plainly as I see you now, Mr. W af 
it suggested the questions at once, How did he see? What did he 
see? and a story that I was lately told by a neighbor, whom we 
will call Mr. B suggests the answer. He with his brother 
and their families were taking a sail on a beautiful summer’s 
day. Mr. B is a believer; his brother, however, is an avowed 
sceptic. While Mr. B was talking with his brother’s wife 
expressing his thankfulness for the goodness of God in granting 
them health and capacity to enjoy such a beautiful day, the sceptic 
broke in and pooh-poohed the idea that there was any such thing 
as God or a soul, or any hereafter. Mr. B responded by 
calling his attention to an incident of their school days when a 
professor invited them and others to view the full moon through 
his powerful telescope; “ Martin”, he said “ you remember the 
peculiar features we all noticed on that occasion; how we saw 
a great ball of light hanging in space right before our eyes?” 
“T remember perfectly well”, the brother replied. “ Well, how 
much of that ball of light did the telescope see?” asked Mr. B. 
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Aiter a moment’s reflection he said, ‘“ None I suppose ”.—‘‘ The 
eye is another telescope ” Mr. B rejoined. “ What does the 
seeing?” Martin couldn’t answer. Then, commenting on the 
incident he had just told, Mr. B——— remarked “My opinion is this, 
that that which did the seeing through the telescope and through 
the eye is what will do the seeing in the future life”. Let me ask 





now: What is that which does the seeing in regard to the things 
of this life? Is it the eye? No. Is it the image on the retina? 
No. 


Is it the nerves which transmit to the brain the image on 
the retina? No. And it is not even the brain which records the 
message of the nerves. It is something back of all this; it is 
that inner being or personality of the man where resides that con- 
viction of his personality which has consciousness of intimate 
relations with God and his physical being, which evidences the 
reality of both the seen and the unseen worlds with which his 
personality is connected, and by which he discerns the transitor- 
ness of the one and the permanence of the other. The physical 
eve does not do all the seeing of which we have cognizance in this 
life. 

As I told K—— at the time, he did not see the apparition with 
his physical eyes; but the deceased Mr. H. produced an impres- 
sion on his subconscious mind so that his spiritual eves were 
opened and he saw the Rev. Mr. H in the etherial body of 
the discarnate state as the disciples saw Jesus after his resurrec- 
tion; and yet nevertheless, tho it was his ghost, what he saw was 
the Mr. H as really and truly as when he could be seen with 
the natural eyes while still in the flesh.—lIt is the etherial per- 
sonality which survives death. That which is flesh is flesh and 
by the process of death returns to the dust of the earth from 
which it was taken. That which is spiritual is the real and per- 
manent and persists into the life beyond the grave (1 Cor. 15; 44). 
* There is a natural body and there is a spiritual body ” says the 
Apostle Paul; and again (in 2 Cor. 4; 18) he says, “ The things 
which are seen are temporal but the things which are not seen 
(i. e. with the physical eye) are eternal.” Is there any other 
theory than the spiritistic one that accounts for seeing a ghost? 








Dr. James H. Hyslop. 
My dear Doctor: 


Got your letter this morning and went at once to call on Mrs. 
B , K.’s housekeeper. She makes the date 24th of July, 1912, 
just one month before he told me the story. She has been gone 
from R for-several weeks on an obstetric case (she is a trained 
nurse) and came back to R about that time, when he told 
her. I have it in my diary that I saw K on Aug. 15 when he 
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told me of his loneliness and troubles, but he did not tell me of 
the vision. K is a very reticent man like many New Eng- 
landers, and he would not tell me, Mrs. B says, because I[ 
would think it was just a dream and all his imagination and I 
might think he was “ off.” He told me at last because she urged 
him. I think you may state the date then as 24th July, 1912, as 
accurate enough for all the purposes of evidence. She doesn’t 
think K keeps a diary, as I do, therefore it could not help 











matters to write to him. 


Sincerely yours, 
R W 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Confessions of a Clergyman. George Bell and Sons. London. 
1910. 


This book has no direct interest for psychic researchers. But 
it has an indirect one. There are no psychic experiences in it 
and no apparent knowledge that such a subject or its phenomena 
were ever heard of. But nevertheless the book has its interest for 
all who are interested in the situation in the religious world 
where the struggle keeps on in regard to creeds. It shows how 
things are gradually breaking up and that some sort of basis will 
have to be obtained by the church or its hold on mankind will 
be as surely lost as that of the Catholic Church has been on 
France, Spain, and Portugal. 

The author went into the ministry and accepted the creed and 
he says perfectly honestly and with high ideals at the time. 
There is no reason to question his word. But he did his think- 
ing afterward and came to the conclusion that much that he had 
believed in his earlier life had to be surrendered. He remained 
in the church, but, while he told his friends what changes his 
convictions had undergone, he did no offensive talking about his 
differences with tradition and authority but went on with his 
practical work and preaching in a way to realize the essential 
features of his ideals. Some would say he should have abandoned 
the church. He would have been praised by numbers for doing 
such a thing, tho they would not have turned their fingers to give 
him work or bread. It is easier to prescribe when others shall 
show what you call courage than it is to take the same position. 
In fact, men are not obliged to take crucifixion. If they have a 
conscience at all they must be left to decide how they shall 
exercise it. ‘The clergyman in this instance had a conscience, and 
while it was not wise to reveal his name, he did the manly thing 
in frankly telling experiences which are no doubt more common 
than usually get into print. I do not know any better illustra- 
tion of the need of a defensible creed, and it matters not whether 
it be a positive or a negative one. We have published some in- 
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cidents from a Clergyman who had to conceal his name because 
his parishoners, if they knew his interest in psychic research, 
would have been greatly displeased or might even have dismissed 
him from his position. The days of persecution are not past, only 
we deprive a man of his bread instead of burning him at the 
stake. We talk about freedom of conscience and judgment, but 
allow it to no one but ourselves. It were far better to let such 
men as the clergyman, who has here made his confession, have his 
freedom and to listen to his gospel with a readier ear than to 
dogmatic traditions. The past had its problems: we have ours, 
and they are different. For all those who are interested in what 
is going on underground among the clergy this book will be 
of interest and especially will it interest those who are interested 
in religious problems. 











